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CUMAE IN LEGEND AND HISTORY 



By Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 
Vassar College 



At a famous banquet, probably held at Cumae, the host, Tri- 
malchio, in the midst of some remarkable classical allusions told 
this anecdote: "Nam Sibyllam quidem [Cumis] ego ipse oculis 
meis vidi in ampulla pendere, et cum illi pueri dicerent: 2i/3uXXa, 
ri dikeis; respondebat ilia: iirodavuv dika)." 1 The Sibyl's wish 
has never been gratified, for no longer inclosed in a jar, but en- 
shrined in the majestic temple of Vergil's Aeneid, she lives forever, 
and the magic of her name flashes across the memory whenever the 
word "Cumae" is spoken. What else indeed, we might ask, is left 
of Cumae now but the Sibyl ? Greek coins with a female head on 
the obverse (perhaps the Sibyl) and a mussel on the reverse (the 
Lucrine oyster) ; the vases in the Raccolta Cumana in the Naples 
Museum, fragmentary inscriptions, a vineyard-covered acropolis — 
scant remains of the first Greek settlement in Italy these! 

But the city itself, apart from its great priestess, had a history 
extending from its mythical founding in 1050 B.C. (Eusebius' date) 
to its final destruction in 1207 a.d., and scattered through classical 
literature are fragmentary references and brief narratives that 
pieced together give a strong personality to the little hill, if indeed 
a city, like a person, may have in spite of all vicissitudes a definite 
character. It is my wish, in presenting this brief preliminary 
sketch of the history of Cumae, on which I am working, to make 
the city more of a reality to teachers and students of the Aeneid. 

The sources for a history of the city range from the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. (a brief reference in Thucydides) to the sixth century 
a.d. (when Procopius and Agathias tell its part in the Gothic wars), 
and the list of authorities is long: Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Strabo, Diodorus, Livy, Velleius, Plutarch, Pliny the Elder, Tacitus, 
Appian, Dio Cassius, Pausanias — these are but a few of them. 

1 Cena. Trim. 48. 
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Partial outlines of Cumaean history have been made by Beloch, 
Nissen, and Mommsen, 1 and certain dissertations* have been 
written about the early history of the city. Then scattered through 
the volumes of the Notizie are many references to small finds on the 
hill, chiefly in the Necropolis, and the Guida del Museo Nazionale 
di Napoli 3 describes the Raccolta Cumana there. The coins, 
inscriptions, and vases help fill in gaps about the staple commodities 
of the city, its officials, its religious cults. From all these sources 
let me try to construct a brief history, postponing the consideration 
of the Sibyl and her relation to Cumae to another paper. 

In a dateless period of Greek emigration before the reckoning 
by Olympiads a seafaring band came to a new shore in the west. 
They were a religious people and believed that their course had been 
guided by divine signs. Some had seen a dove (the messenger of 
Apollo Archegetes) fly before the fleet, others had heard at night 
clashing cymbals like the sounds in Demeter's mysteries. 4 How- 
ever that might be, they came to shore and settled on what they 
thought was the mainland. It proved to be an island, Ischia, and 
though the climate was mild, the land fertile, and there were gold 
mines there, the Greek expedition was not satisfied, and after 
founding Pithecusae some of the more ambitious moved on. 5 The 
party seemed to have been made up of colonists from different 
places, for it had two leaders (Hippocles, a Cumaean, and Megas- 
thenes, a Chalcidean), and they worked in amity, agreeing, when 
at last they found a sightly hill near the shore on the mainland, 
that the settlement should be named Cumae for one leader, but 
the colony should be called a Chalcidean foundation in honor of 
the other. So the first Greek city in Italy was founded. 6 

1 J. Beloch, Campanien, Topographie, Geschichte und Leben der Umgebung Neapels 
in Alterthum, 1879; H. Nissen, Italische Landeskunde, ii 2 , 1902; T. Mommsen, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, X, 350-51. 

2 H. Schwenger, De primordiis rebusque Cumarum, 1840; C. Fricke, De origine 
Cumarum, 1869; M. E. Scotti, Dissertazione corografico-istorica delle due antiche 
distrutta cittd Miseno, e Cuma (1775). 

3 Pp. 482-89. 

« Veil. i. 4; Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 79-80. 
s Livy viii. 22. 

6 Strabo v. 4. For other theories of the colonization see Fricke, De origine 
Cumarum, pp. 5-7. 
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It was a strange region to which the Greeks had come, for the 
land which looked so solid was honeycombed with caves, and caves 
are awesome. Tradition says that a people of the dark dwelt in 
them when the Greeks came to Italy — the Cimmerians, who never 
saw the light of day. 1 They went from one cavern to another by 
underground tunnels. They lived, indeed, by mining and by 
giving forth oracles in one sacred cavern, and even the kings of the 
land made grants of money to them, at least until they were 
exterminated. The oracle played false with one king, and he in 
anger destroyed all the cave people. 

Such hidden enemies the Cumaeans had to dread; and then 
there were other dangers in the district, for example, a poisonous 
lake. Even the birds could not fly across, but fell into the water 
because of the deadly vapors. This Avernus was really near a door 
of the lower world, and strangers who were wise made sacrifice 
there to the gods under the earth.* Some even say that it was here 
that Odysseus came in his wanderings and met the spirits of the 
dead. It was a terrifying region for the Cumaeans, but their own 
gods had come with them — Apollo, Demeter — and they erected 
temples to them and to Zeus, the father, on the hill and went on 
their quiet, peaceful way. The city from the first prospered, and its 
power was not confined within the walls built around its acropolis, 
but extended across the so-called Phlegraean plain to the coast. 3 
It was a rich country which the hill dominated, and the thrifty 
Cumaeans cultivated it so well that in time the Romans often came 
to them to buy corn. 4 Fine cabbages, too, were raised, 5 and the 
wine from Mount Gaurus was famous. Moreover, the Greeks had 
brought their old craftsmanship with them, and their pottery was 
purchased by the Oscans. You can see their beautiful vases today 
in the Naples Museum. 

In the eighth century the city was strong enough to send out a 
colony, for one of the founders of Zancle in Sicily was Perieres, a 
Cumaean, 6 and earlier another band had founded Triteia in Achaia. 7 

1 Strabo v. 5. s Colum. x. 127. 

* Ibid. 4 Thuc. vi. 4. 

3 Strabo v. 4. ' Paus. vii. 22. 6. 
< Livy ii. 9. 
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In the seventh century too Neapolis grew up as an offshoot of 
Cumae, that city which was destined to surpass her mother later in 
brilliancy and fame. But now in the seventh and sixth centuries 
Cumae was at the height of her power. 

It was this cvSaifiovia of the city and nothing else that awoke 
the hostility of her neighbors, and several nations, among them the 
Etruscans, allied themselves in 524 against the Greek irbXis. 1 The 
league was powerful and placed in the field against Cumae 500,000 
foot soldiers and 18,000 horsemen. The Greeks had a tiny army, 
600 cavalry and 4,500 infantry, and their morale might have failed 
if it had not been for the marvelous omen that came to them. The 
two rivers which flowed near the camp of the enemy forsook their 
natural beds and flowed back upstream to their sources. The 
Cumaeans believed that the gods were on their side and marched 
boldly out against the tens of thousands. 

The place too was an ally of the valor of the Cumaeans, for it 
was narrow and girt with mountains and swamps, so that the league 
had no chance to use its numbers; and during the battle a god 
again helped the brave little people by sending forth thunder and 
lightning and rain, so that the enemy feared and fled. One man 
won glory beyond all others that day, Aristodemus, surnamed 
Malacus, for he slew with his own hand the leader of the enemy and 
many other brave warriors. Now when the battle was over and 
the Cumaeans had offered due sacrifice and made splendid burial for 
those who had died on the field, they came into great strife among 
themselves, trying to decide to whom to give the first crown for 
valor. The people were all for Aristodemus, for, as his name shows, 
he was one of them, but the rulers and the senate favored the 
Hipparch, Hippomedon. Cumae was an aristocracy and the 
people had little power, but in this matter they were so persistent 
that the nobles, fearing a revolution, diplomatically decided to 
divide the honors. 

That was the beginning of Aristodemus' career. He saw his 
chance and became a popular orator, haranguing the poor and 
spending much of his private fortune in largess for them. Nearly 
twenty years after his first success his military genius found free 

1 Dion. Hal. vii. 3. 
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play in another war. A commission came to Cumae from Aricia 
asking help because they were being besieged by the Etruscans 
under Arruns, the son of Lars Porsena. The rulers of Cumae saw 
and seized a plausible pretext for ridding themselves of the danger- 
ous Aristodemus. They persuaded the people to send two thousand 
men to help Aricia and they appointed Aristodemus general in 
command because, as they proclaimed, of his distinguished mili- 
tary service. They gave him undisciplined troops and ten old, 
unseaworthy vessels and thought he would die in battle or ship- 
wreck. 

Aristodemus, remarking dryly that the plans of his enemies did 
not escape him, accepted the command, somehow transported the 
Arician commission and his small army in safety, and by a rapid 
march surprised the Etruscans and encouraged the Aricians to 
come out and join him in open fighting. His victory was no less 
rapid and complete than before, and again he slew with his own hand 
the leader of the enemy. Back he sailed to Cumae, laden with 
gifts from the Aricians, at the head of a victorious army abso- 
lutely loyal to himself. They took their own news of the victory 
up into the city and Cumae went mad over them — men, women, 
and children — all but those who had maliciously planned that the 
expedition should be disastrous. The rulers must have been 
apprehensive during the few days in which Aristodemus bided his 
time, making sacrifices to the gods, but at last he called an assembly 
to make his official report. He was holding the crowd spell- 
bound by his dramatic account of the battle when suddenly his 
fellow-plotters, with swords hidden under their robes, rushed into 
the senate-house and slew all the aristocrats. The crowd dis- 
persed in terror, but the next day Aristodemus called the people 
together again, justified the executions, and proclaimed that he 
was giving to the other citizens a free government and freedom of 
speech. 

To curry favor he then stooped to the low means which tyrants 
adopt — distribution of land and absolution of debts — and so got 
himself made a dictator, or <rrpa.Tr]yds .... avroKp&rwp. And by 
means no less ignoble he sought to secure his power, for he craftily 
disarmed all citizens on a pretext of avoiding civil dissension; he 
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let the assassins prostitute the wives and daughters of the former 
despots; he deported all the sons of the slain nobles into rural 
districts where they would have no education, but be used as 
farm hands; and he effeminized the young men left in Cumae by 
setting fashions of luxuriant raiment, of wearing the hair long, of 
using perfumes and sunshades. 

The mistake Aristodemus made (and he suspected it at the time, 
but was ill-advised) was in not killing the sons of the former rulers 
of Cumae. These young men now plotted together and gathered 
in the deep woods around Avernus, craving vengeance. Our his- 
torian (Dionysius) tells us how one of the exiled youths, mutilating 
himself horribly, went into the city and told Aristodemus that in 
return for the torture inflicted on him by his fellows he would lead 
him and his army to their secret camping place. A whole night 
he led them through the woods while some of his friends took pos- 
session of Cumae, and then he handed over Aristodemus and his 
band to the exiles. Aristodemus, his sons, and his kinsmen were 
tortured until they died. So runs Dionysius' story of Cumae's 
great military leader. 

Plutarch gives a more romantic version of the end of Aristo- 
demus. And his story of Xenocrite is worth retelling. 1 Aristo- 
demus had been passionately in love with this noble girl, and when 
he became tyrant and her father was driven into exile he took pos- 
session of her. The girl felt outraged at living with such a man, 
without dowry or legal bonds, and she longed for the freedom of her 
country no less than did those who were hated by the tyrant. 
Aristodemus, becoming more and more an oppressor, set the citizens 
of Cumae to digging a great trench around the place, not for any 
utilitarian motive, but to break the spirit of his people by wearing 
labor. One day a girl, who was standing near the trench diggers, 
saw Aristodemus approaching and she turned away, covering her 
face with her robe. After Aristodemus passed, the young men with 
much raillery asked her why, through a sense of shame, she avoided 
Aristodemus, when she had shown no such feelings toward the rest 
of them. The girl instantly answered: "Because Aristodemus 
is the only man among the Cumaeans." That taunt stirred every 

1 Plut. De mulierum virtuiibus 26. 
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man of them and fired Xenocrite, who then and there declared 
that she would prefer, if her father were back in Cumae, to do his 
part of the ditch-digging rather than to share the luxury and power 
of Aristodemus. These words were flame to the fuel of conspiracy. 
The people plotted. Xenocrite let them into the palace at night and 
they easily killed the tyrant there. So the city of Cumae was 
freed by a woman, and it offered Xenocrite great gifts and honors. 
She refused them all and asked but one favor (can you imagine 
the romance of the saga ?) — to bury the body of Aristodemus. This 
they granted, and they also made her a priestess of Demeter — an 
honor to the goddess and the woman. So runs Plutarch's story. 

In the legend of Aristodemus a curious contradiction appears 
about his relation to the Tarquins. Now we find him fighting at 
Aricia against Arruns, son of Lars Porsena, and the Etruscan army. 1 
Again he went to help, not Aricia, but Rome against the Etruscans 
when they were trying to restore Tarquinius Superbus to the 
throne. 2 But yet we have the story of the Cumaean Sibyl selling 
her priceless volumes to that king. And we are informed, curiously 
enough, that Tarquinius Superbus, after his attempt to regain 
the throne was unsuccessful, betook himself to Aristodemus and 
died in Cumae. 3 Somehow, evidently, the histories of Cumae and 
of the Etruscans interlaced, but the story gives only a confused 
echo of prehistoric encounters. In spite of its inconsistencies the 
saga of Aristodemus is worthy, as Beloch says, of epic treatment, 
and he was no less a hero because his end, like that of Miltiades, 
was tragic failure. 

When the power of the nobles was restored, there was no great 
leader in Cumae, and the little city was in dire danger from the 
Etruscans, whose sea power was growing. So Cumae had to appeal 
to Hiero of Syracuse for aid, and the Syracusan fleet fought a 
great naval battle near Cumae in 474 which broke forever the 
Etruscans' control of the sea and shook their sway in Campania. 
We have come to history now, and the British Museum possesses 
evidence of this battle in a votive helmet which Hiero dedicated 

1 Dion. Hal. vii. 5; Livy ii. 14. 

1 Plut. De mul. virt. 26. 

3 Livy ii. 21; Cic. Tusc. Dis. iii. 27. 
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to Zeus at Olympia, as its inscription shows: '\ipwv 6 Aewoju&ous 
koX oi Supa/cocriot re? Ait Tvpptjvi, cwrd Kfywjs. 1 A Syracusan fortress 
arose on Ischia, and Cumae might have become dependent on 
Syracuse if it had not been for the unrest which prevailed there 
after Hiero's death. 

A greater menace now came upon the Greeks in Cumae, and this 
time they did not escape. In 421 the Campanians attacked the 
city, broke down the walls, and took possession of it. Many of the 
inhabitants were killed, many enslaved; some fled to Naples: 2 
"Cumanos Osca mutavit vicinia." 3 The Greek period of Cumae 
was over, and Oscan became the language of the city, as the inscrip- 
tions show. Yet Strabo says that even in his time much that was 
Greek remained: cfytcos 8' obv h-i crcofercu 7roXXA lx"V tov 'EWijvikov 
Kocr/xov /ecu tu>v vep&v nal ru>v ro/iljuco?. 4 

Next Cumae with Capua came under the power of Rome and 
in 338 was granted partial citizenship, civitas sine suffragio. s 
The magistrates who came from Rome to proclaim this right were 
named from the two most important cities in their district praefecti 
Capuam Cumas. 6 

Over a hundred years of history passed on quietly and then 
Cumae seems to have recovered strength and character and to be 
playing her part in the Hannibalic war. In that terrible conflict 
the city remained true to Rome in spite of attempted corruption 
on the part of Campanian neighbors, devastation of the country 
by Hannibal, and his siege of the city. Livy chronicles for us 
how bravely Cumae withstood both intrigue and warfare. 7 

After the battle of Cannae the Campanians first urged Cumae 
to revolt from Rome, and failing in that appeal they began to plot 
against the city. An important religious ceremony was to be held 
by all the Campanians at Hamae, three miles north of Cumae, and 
they informed the Cumaeans that their own senate would be present 
and urged that the Cumaean senate come also to make an offensive 
and defensive alliance with them, and they promised to have a 

1 J. Ward, Greek Coins and Their Parent Cities, pp. 203, 208. 

2 Livy iv. 44; Diod. xii. 76. 5 Livy viii. 14. 

3 Veil. i. 4. 6 Festus, s.v. "praefecturae," p. 233. 
* Strabo v. 4. ' Livy xxiii. 35-37. 
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military guard there that no danger need be feared from Romans 
nor Carthaginians. The Cumaeans, suspecting treachery, accepted 
the plan but told the Roman consul, Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 
who was at Sinuessa, what the Campanians had proposed and that 
the festival would come off in three days. Gracchus ordered the 
Cumaeans to bring all their people and possessions from the fields 
inside the city walls and to remain there. He himself the day 
before the festival moved his camp to Cumae. The Campanians 
were gathering at Hamae and their chief magistrate, Marcus Alfius, 
the meddix, was in secret charge of operations there. As the sacri- 
fice was performed at night under cover of the dark, Gracchus led 
his army to Hamae and at midnight attacked the Campanians, who 
were utterly unprepared. An army of fourteen thousand men was 
defeated and more than two thousand men and the meddix were 
killed. Gracchus retreated hurriedly to Cumae knowing that 
Hannibal would never let this disaster to his allies pass unnoticed. 
And indeed the Carthaginians came on the next day in full force 
and with the engines of warfare to attack Cumae; and after 
devastating the ager Cumanus they pitched camp a mile from the 
city. 

Gracchus was inside the walls directing the defense. To over- 
top the wooden tower which Hannibal was moving the consul 
erected another on the top of walls and from it the defenders 
hurled down rocks and missiles. When Hannibal's tower, in spite 
of this defense, reached the wall, they threw fire upon it until the 
men inside the tower were driven out by the flames. A brilliant 
sally was then made from the town by the two gates, and the 
whole force of the enemy was driven to its camp, so that on that day 
Hannibal seemed more besieged than besieger. Before the Cartha- 
ginians rallied from their surprise and rout Gracchus sounded a 
retreat and led his army back inside the city walls. Nor could he 
be tempted out again although the next day Hannibal drew up his 
battle line between his camp and the city. Disappointed in this 
and thinking Cumae could not be taken easily, Hannibal returned 
to his camp near Capua. 

Apparently the smart of this defeat stayed in Hannibal's mind, 
for in 214, when he went to Lake Avernus to make sacrifices, as he 
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had before, he devastated again all the ager Cumanus, even to 
the promontory of Misenum. 1 And in 203 when he left Italy on 
the summons of Carthage, in the midst of his bitter self-reproaches 
he cursed his failures near Cumae : "Se centum millibus armatorum 
ad Trasumennum aut Cannas caesis circa Casilinum Cumasque et 
Nolam consenuisse." 3 

The Latinizing of the city of Cumae went on and culminated 
in 180 B.C., when Latin was recognized as the official language by the 
Roman senate: "Cumanis eo anno petentibus permissum ut 
publice Latine loquerentur." 3 The full right of citizenship was not 
granted until later, Mommsen thinks in the time of the Social 
War, and he traces the inscriptional evidence for believing that 
Cumae remained to the end of the free republic a municipium 
civium Romanorum. 4 He proves also that Augustus established 
a military colony there 5 and argues convincingly that this is the 
colonia of the fabula Petroniana. 6 

No dramatic history is recorded here during the empire, but the 
city was what Statius calls it, quieia Cyme. 17 To the pleasure- 
loving, fashionable Roman it was indeed only the ianua Baiarum. 8 
The people were busy again in cultivating the rich plain and raising 
corn, flax, 9 and cabbages, 10 and in making wine." The potters 
were making the red Campanian ware which Martial praised." 
We know something of the government of the city, for inscriptions 
refer to praetors, 13 to duumvirs 14 and to the aedilship. 15 And Augus- 
tales are mentioned. 16 We know something too of the religious cults 
of the people, besides the worship at the famous temple of Apollo 
and the oracle of the Sibyl, 17 for Livy refers to the temple of Zeus; 18 

1 Livy xxiv. 13. I0 Colum. x. 137; Plin. N.H. xix. 140. 

' Livy xxx. 20. " Athen. i. 48. 

3 Livy xl. 42. M xiv. 114. 

« N. 371 1 ; Cic. Ad Att. x. 13. 1. « N. 3698. 

5 Nn. 3703, 3704; Lib. Col. p. 232, 10. M N. 3704. 

6 Mommsen in C.I.L., X. 331. ' 5 N. 3704. 

' Silv. iv. 3. 65. l6 Nn. 3676, 3701. 

8 Juv. i. 3. 4. " Aen. vi. 

» Plin. xix. 10 f . l8 Livy xxvii. 23. 
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Demeter was honored ; x and there was a collegium dendropkorum in 
charge of xv virum sacris faciundis. 2 

Repeatedly too in the history of Cumae a sense of religio is 
manifested, that awe which eagerly sees divine portents. Livy tells 
of how at Cumae in 208 mice in the temple of Jupiter sweated 
gold, 3 and in 202 the orb of the sun seemed to growsmaller and there 
was a shower of stones, 4 and in 169 Apollo in the citadel wept three 
days and three nights. 5 This feeling of religio would naturally de- 
velop very strongly in a region near Avernus, dedicated as it was to 
the gods of the lower world and in natural character awe-inspiring 
from deadly fumes, hot springs, earthquakes, deep woods, caves, 
and valleys. The people of Cumae were naturally religious. The 
history of the Cumaeans in the empire is, however, only frag- 
mentary, and the brilliant life from Rome that came near her 
centered at Baiae and on the Lucrine Lake. Quiet Cumae was a 
place for unknown men to live in. An arbiter elegantium like 
Petronius would come there only to cut his veins and die after life's 
fitful fever. 6 

It was not until the time of the Gothic wars that Cumae was 
again the scene of military action. Then as it was the only forti- 
fied city in Campania besides Neapolis, it was repeatedly attacked. 7 
Belisarius took it in 536, Totila later held it, and finally in 552 
Narses gained possession of it with the whole treasure of the Goths. 8 
It was important even later as a fortress and was destroyed com- 
pletely only in about 1207 by Neapolis (its own child!) as a nest 
of robbers. How had the Greek city founded under Apollo's 
guidance fallen! 

Any student of ancient history is bound now to ask how archae- 
ology supports, contradicts, or extends tradition. Peculiarly 
illuminating and detailed is the answer given to this question in 
regard to the history of Cumae by E. Gabrici in his monumental 
work, Cuma. 9 Gabrici's archaeological investigation (on the basis 

1 Plut. De mul. virt. 26. s Livy xliii. 13. 4. 

1 Nn. 3699, 3700. 6 Tac. Ann. xvi. 19. 

* Livy xxvii, 23. ' Procopius Bell. Goth. i. 14; iii. 6; iv. 34-35. 

< Livy xxx. 38. 8. 8 Agathias Hist. i. 8-11, 20. 

» Cuma by E. Gabrici in "Monumenti Antichi della reale accademiad ei lincei," 
Vol. XXII M , 1913, Milano. 
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of previous excavations and his own) first of all supplies material 
about the pre-Hellenic civilization of Cumae concerning which 
legend tells little in its hints of Cimmerian cave dwellers. Before 
the Chalcidean settlers came to Cumae, the indigenous people of 
Italy, descendants of the neolithic, had been crowded south by 
the northern Aryans and forced to seek a port for their commerce on 
the Tyrrhenian sea. This pre-Hellenic Cumae goes back probably 
to the last half of the eleventh century B.C. We know that the 
Cumaeans of this period burned their dead. They used the 
fibulas with an arched bow. They made certain forms of vases: 
a jar with two handles and a conical neck, a conical cup with a 
handle and incurved rim, and various types of large cups. They 
used as decorations on their vases various geometrical schemes 
(the triangle with internal strokes, the broken line), the large 
fluting, graffiti and incisions made with a large point, the fish, the 
flying bird. 

Even in this pre-Hellenic period of Cumae Aegean navigators 
must have come to their shores, for these earliest Cumaeans showed 
contact with the Greeks in the form of their amphora, the attempt 
to express the human figure in geometrical forms, the use of the 
meander. And the latest pre-Hellenic tombs of Cumae are dis- 
tinguished by the presence of objects foreign to the industry of 
Italy at this time, which attest closer commercial relations with 
the Aegean navigators. 

Toward the end of the ninth century it was, Gabrici thinks, that 
the Chalcideans took possession at Cumae. Eusebius' date (1050) 
for the Greek settlement is apparently based on a confusion with the 
time of the earliest settlement of the pre-Hellenic population. The 
Chalcidean colony flourished at Cumae, developing its own pottery 
and extending its industry in Italy until at the end of the eighth 
century and in the seventh the Chalcideans came into conflict with 
the Etruscan influence which also had penetrated the interior 
districts of Italy, and the Etruscan proved the stronger. Here 
again the archaeological remains show the vague conflicts and con- 
nections with the Etruscans which legend hints. By the end of the 
eighth century Cumae seems to have been receiving the products 
of the Etruscan metal industry. 
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In the seventh and sixth centuries Cumae had commercial rela- 
tions with the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean, especially 
with Rhodes and Corinth, as the many vases in the Raccolta 
Cumana show. In the second half of the sixth century the mari- 
time power of Cumae declined before the Etruscan control of the 
sea, and for this reason there are few Attic vases of the severe type 
in the Italian necropolises. That this Etruscan sea dominion was 
broken by the naval victory of the Cumaeans and Syracusans 
over the Etruscans is shown by the fact that Attic commerce was 
resumed at Cumae and the Attic pottery of the fifth century is 
abundant there. 

The coinage of Cumae, which began in the sixth century, sug- 
gests the flourishing power of the city under Aristodemus. The 
first coin types go back to electron and silver coinage of Asia 
Minor and Greece, thus showing that when Cumae began to coin 
she was connected with the Aegean countries by artistic traditions 
and commercial interests. 

How the Samnite invasion of Cumae disturbed the social order 
and civilization of the city is attested by the fact that after this 
event the Greek pottery of the end of the fifth century and the 
beginning of the fourth is not found in the Cumaean tombs. New 
excavations are necessary to extend our knowledge of the Samnite 
period. The coffin tombs are characteristic of the whole Samnite 
rule. 

Incineration did not appear until the Roman occupation. In 
the Roman period toward the end of the third century there 
appeared a new type of sepulchral architecture, formed of parallelo- 
pipeds with a stele above. The lowest contains in a hollow the 
ashes, or a cinerarium containing them. In the richest sepulchers 
the stele has some architectural decoration (pilasters, half-columns, 
molding). The architectural character of the Roman tomb is 
richer than the equipment for the dead. 

This brief summary of Gabrici's work fails to show with what 
care he has reviewed remains of walls, temples, and cave on the 
Cumaean acropolis, how he traces the extent of the city at different 
periods, and how scrupulously and completely he worked over all 
available archaeological material to gain a basis for his conclusions. 
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He was able to study the collezione Cumana in the light of his own 
excavations (made in 1908). In the fifty tombs uncovered he 
found all the periods of Cumae's history represented: first, Roman 
tombs of the last two centuries of the republic and the first period 
of the empire; lower, cradle and coffin tombs with Cumaean 
pottery; below these the parallelepipeds with bronze kettles and 
Attic vases, which are associated with the rite of incineration and 
precede the Samnite conquest; lowest of all the trench tombs. 

The two volumes of beautiful plates which illustrate Gabrici's 
work bring before our eyes the weapons, the fibulae, the bronze 
utensils, the pottery, and the glass found at Cumae and vivify 
her history as intensely as does Dionysius' or Livy's narrative. 



